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REPORT ON RESEARCHES 



ANGLO-SAXON CEMETERY AT LONG WITTENHAM. 



The Valley of the Thames had naturally many attractions for our Saxon fore- 
fathers. Their cattle found in its meadows abundant pasturage, its marshes were 
the resort of myriads of wild fowl, while the stream itself afforded the means of 
transit between the towns and villages on its banks, many of which retain in their 
names evidence of their Anglo-Saxon origin. 

It is not however in local nomenclature only that we discern traces of the early 
settlement of the Saxons in this valley. Still more certain evidence is furnished 
to us by the discovery of their cemeteries, proofs beyond all question of the occu- 
pation of the various sites by a people in undisturbed possession of the land. 
Before proceeding to describe the most recent of these discoveries, at Wittenham, 
it may be well to enumerate briefly all the instances which have come under my 
notice in that district. 

These Anglo-Saxon cemeteries have been brought to light at the following 
places : — 
* 1. At Kemble, Wiltshire, an account of which may be found in the Archae- 

ologia, Vol. XXXVII. p. 113. 

2. Near Cirencester, the existence of which I ascertained by personal inquiry. 

3. At Pairford, Gloucestershire, which has furnished numerous remains. See 
Archaeologia, Vol. XXXIV. p. 77, and Vol. XXXVII. p. 145 ; also the volume 
entitled " Pairford Graves," by W. M. Wylie, Esq., F.S.A. ; see also Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries, [1st Series,] vol. ii. pp. 122, 125, 132, 137, 186; 
vol. iii. p. 105. 

4. and 5. At Pilkins and at Broughton Poggs, Oxfordshire, two closely adjoin- 
ing cemeteries, noticed in the ArchaBologia, Vol. XXXVII. p. 140. 

6. At Cote, five miles S.W. of Witney, the existence of which came to my 
knowledge during the autumn of 1858. 

7. At Brighthampton, five miles south of Witney, an account of which is given 
in the ArchsBologia, Vol. XXXVII. p. 391. 
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8. At Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, of the existence of which I was 
informed in the neighbourhood. 

9. At Ensham, in Oxfordshire, which I ascertained to exist through inquiries 
there in the autumn of 1858. 

10. At Milton, near Abingdon. In the fields around this village I have ascer- 
tained the existence of at least three cemeteries of the Anglo-Saxon period. I 
caused in the month of August last some excavations to be made which resulted 
in the finding of seven graves. Only two of them contained relics, although it 
was close to this spot that was found the beautiful circular fibula encrusted with 
garnets, which is preserved in the British Museum. * 

11. At Streatley, in Berkshire, as we may infer from the notice of Sir Eichard 
Colt Hoare, although he describes the remains as Roman.** 

12. At Cookham, Berkshire. See Archaeological Journal, Vol. XV. p. 287. 

13. At Long Wittenham, in Berkshire, which forms the subject of this report. 

14. At Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, where a pair of large dish-shaped fibulae and 
other objects were found by labourers a short time since. 

There are probably others which have not come under my notice ; but this list, 
extending from the source of the Thames nearly to Maidenhead, is suflGlcient to 
show how extensive a population must have occupied this valley in Saxon times, 
and suggests that much light might be thrown on the habits, manners, and 
history of our ancestors by investigating the antiquities of the distribt. 

The first thing which drew my attention to the cemetery which L have men- 
tioned at Wittenham was an account given by the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, in the 
Archaeological Journal, Vol. V. p. 291, of the discovery there of the skeleton of a 
man accompanied by a sword, spear, knife, and shield, with other indications of 
Saxon sepulture, by labourers engaged in excavating the foundations for a cottage 
at the southern entrance of the village. 

A visit to Long Wittenham in March last led more particularly to the under- 
taking which is the subject of this report, for on that occasion Mr. Clutterbuck 
was induced at my suggestion to make a further investigation of the spot ; his 
excavation succeeded beyond our expectations, and resulted in the almost imme- 
diate discovery of three more graves, one of them containing the skeleton of a 
woman, with a pair of circular fibulae, a hair pin, and a glass bead. 

* Engraved in my Pagan Saxondom, PL iii. Another fibula very similar in design was found in 
1832 near the same spot, and is now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; see ArchaBological Journal, toI. iv. 
p. 253. 

^ Hoare's Ancient Wiltshire, vol. ii. part i. p. 53. 
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The Society will readily understand with what pleasure I viewed the con- 
tinuance of these discoveries, confirming as they did so remarkahly my own 
anticipations, and will believe how anxious I was to make further and more 
careful researches on a spot which had already proved so prolific in ancient 
remains. I had, indeed, good reason for supposing that Mr. Clutterbuck had 
lighted on the ancient Saxon cemetery of the village. It was therefore with no 
small personal satisfaction that, with the approval and support of the Society of 
Antiquaries, who placed the necessary fimds at my disposal, and by the kind 
permission of Mr. Joseph Hewett, the owner of the land, I commenced the 
excavations towards the close of August last, and continued them till the 22d of 
October. 

Long Wittenham is situated on the right bank of the Thames, about five miles 
below Abingdon. Many traces of British and Roman occupation have been 
accidentally discovered in this parish, as well as in the adjoining one of Little 
Wittenham, well known for its remarkable intrenchment called Sinadon Hill, 
which commands a view of the ancient town of Dorchester on the opposite bank 
of the stream. There was once a ford, near which a small bronze buckler 
was found, now in the British Museum.' The village of Long Wittenham 
is of easy access from Oxfordshire by an ancient ferry at Clifton. The greater 
part of the parish lies at the foot of a low range of hills, of the upper green- 
sand formation, and consists superficially of a Grault clay covered by a dirt-bed 
of calcareous pebbles, with a soil easy of cultivation and very fertile. 

The spot where the Anglo-Saxon graves were discovered is to the south of the 
centre of the village, in a field bounded on one side by the road to Wallingford, 
usually known as the Cross Lane, a name derived from the ancient village cross, 
which stands in an open space where the above-named road intersects the village 
street. The drift-gravel at this spot is reached at about two or three feet below 
the surface, and it was to this depth that the graves were usually sunk, the 
bodies generally resting upon it. This piece of land has been known as the 
Free-acre^ and is so called at the inclosure of the parish in 1809. It is surrounded 
on all sides by leasehold and copyhold property held imder St. John's College, 
Oxford, the President and Fellows of which are the lords of the manor, and 
possess nearly the whole property in the parish. 

I exhibit this evening all the results of these researches, together with a plan 
drawn to scale by Mr. Clutterbuck. From this the Society will I hope be 
able to obtain a clear and satisfactory idea of the nature of the ground itself, 

■ Engraved in the Archasologia, Vol. XXVU. PL xxii. 

a2 
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and of the course I was compelled to take in carrying out these explorations. I 
must not omit here to express publicly my grateful thanks to this gentleman 
for the steady assistance he uniformly gave me during the whole of the time 
I was thus employed ; a co-operation I feel to have been the more disinterested, 
as he was the first to ascertain what hidden archsBological treasures were pre- 
served under the soil of his parish. It would be of course impossible for me 
here to give a minute detail of the progress made in each day's diggings, or to 
narrate how little I sometimes met with, how occasionally I was quite cast down 
at my apparent want of success, and how, when often I least expected it, I 
stumbled on remains the most valuable, both as proving the abundance of the 
Anglo-Saxon interments, and as corroborating some of the views I have long held 
on this subject. I propose therefore to call attention to the more important of 
these results, and to leave the description of the more minute details for the 
catalogue which accompanies this report.' 

I commenced my excavati6ns by opening trenches in a barley field, near to the 
spot where the first discoveries to which I have alluded were made, in a 
line extending from south to north and at intervals of three feet ; my reason 
for adopting this plan being the certainty that, if the skeletons were placed, 
as is usually the case with the Anglo-Saxon interments, from east to west, I 
should by this means intersect any graves that might happen to be there. My 
discoveries at first were not very promising, but, assuming from previous ex- 
perience that such interments were likely to occur in groups, I continued my 
researches without desponding ; and the results fully justified my anticipations. 

The majority of the skeletons were found deposited at an average depth of 
about three feet in a dark alluvial soil, reposing on a bed of gravel ; on this the 
bodies would seem in most instances to have been laid, and, in fact, whatever 
variation there was in the depth of the individual graves appears to have arisen 
from the desire of reaching this bed of gravel. 

The disposition of the bodies was the same as that generally observable in other 
cemeteries of the Anglo-Saxon period, the heads being in most cases so raised 
that the pressure of the superincumbent earth had, in some instances, caused 

• I may add, that, for convenience of reference, the objects have been labelled as follows : — 

(1) The Arabic numerals from 1 to 127 indicate the graves in which skeletons have been found. 

(2) Letters of the alphabet have been placed upon the urns that once contained burnt bones, proceeding 
from a onwards. 

(3) Those urns that were found in connexion with the skeletons bear the same numbers as the graves 
from which thej have been taken. I need not add that these urns were emptj. 
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violent dislocation : this curious fact was strikingly exemplified in the case of 
grave No. 3, in which the head had been depressed upon the shoulder so much as 
to force one of the fibulae into, the mouth. In another, the head had actually been 
forced from the body, and lay beneath the left shoulder. I mention these facts 
simply to guard others against concluding that the bodies had been decapitated.' 

In general, though not in every case, the heads of the skeletons were laid 
towards the south-west ; but I noticed this remarkable fact, that, as I carried 
forward my diggings towards the north end of the field, the inclinations of the 
bodies became more and more easterly, till at length the direction, as in an 
instance hereafter to be more fully described, of the boy who was found with the 
Christian stoup in grave No. 93, was strictly from east to west. It has been 
suggested that I began upon the burial-place of a people semi-pagan, but that, as 
I went on, I came upon that of a population which had been subsequently con- 
verted to Christianity. If such was the case, these graves may perhaps be con - 
sidered to indicate a transition period . 

The skeletons themselves, from the remarkable size of their bones, were evidently 
those of a large robust race, the thigh bones of the men varying from 20§ inches 
to Vl\ inches long, while those of the women varied from 18 to 14 inches. In one 
especial instance, I foimd the thigh-bone of a female skeleton exceeding 20 inches 
in length, but this was clearly an. exceptional proportion, and its owner must have 
been a giantess in her day. With the remains of the men I generally found spears, 
umbos of shields, and knives, and in one instance a sword ; with those of the 
women, fibulae, often ornamented with well-known Saxon patterns, glass and 
amber beads, toothpicks, earpicks, tweezers, and occasionally bunches of keys. 

The position of the skeletons of children differed generally from that of the 
adults, being usually from north to south. 

I may add that the teeth were for the most part in a sound condition, and that 
there were fewer instances of carie% than in the skeletons discovered in the Kentish 
graves. 

The number of urns containing burnt bones, discovered va situ, appear to 
supply us with evidence that, in this neighbourhood, the earliest mode of burial 
practised by the Anglo-Saxons was by cremation, a conclusion to which I have 
been led by the fact of my finding different modes of interment prevailing in 

* Examples of the crania are preserved in the Museum at Oxford. I am indebted to John Thumam, 
Esq., M.D., F.S.A., and J. B. Davis, Esq., F.SA., the authors of the Crania Britannka, for some notes on 
these remains, which are appended to this communication. 
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different portions of the same field. The urns with the burnt bones were placed 
at a greater depth than those which I discovered at Brighthampton, and the 
destruction of so many of them must, I believe, be ascribed to a different cause 
from that of the plough. It is worthy of remark that even those urns of which 
the bases alone were left contained calcined bones. My belief, therefore, derived 
from a careful study of the position in which these fragments have been dis- 
covered, is, that they were broken in pieces when, at a somewhat later period, 
cremation fell into disuse, and that they who were employed in digging the 
ordinary graves that followed desisted as soon as they had imcovered and 
damaged one of these urns. 

With regard to the actual date of these interments, it is hardly possible to say 
more than that they would seem, generally, to have taken place at two different 
periods, between which many years may have elapsed ; about one thing we may, 
however, be certain, from the number of mortuary urns discovered, viz., that this 
portion of the valley of the Thames was occupied at an early period by the Pagan 
Saxons. Whether the burial of the body unbumt was or was not the distinction 
between Heathen and Christian among this tribe (and of this I am willing to 
admit that we yet want complete and undoubted evidence,) we have, at least, the 
fact recorded by Bede of the baptism of Cynegils at Dorchester in the year 
A.D. 636, which demonstrates clearly enough at what time the light of Chris- 
tianity dawned upon this portion of our island. 

How long the remains of Heathens and Christians continued to be intermingled 
in one common cemetery, is a problem in Archaeology which it will need further 
discoveries to solve satisfactorily. Much stress has been laid upon the words of 
-V the Capitulary of Charlemagne, bearing the date of the year a.d. 789 ; but it 
should be borne in mind that this edict refers expressly to the observances of the 
old Saxons, and not to those of the Franks. It is valuable, however, in one 
respect, inasmuch as it shows that, at this period, in France at least, cemeteries 
had been attached to churches ; a state of things, which, at any rate, had not then ^, 

become universal in England, since we find in the laws of Edgar, and yet later CS^A-^ 
in those of Canute, that some Anglo-Saxon churches were still without burial- 
grounds. 

It is very clear from these laws that the contest between Heathenism and 
Christianity was obstinately prolonged in England, and that among the people 
Paganism was not quickly eradicated, especially in their fanereal rites and cere- 
monies. A desire to lie among their kindred may long have prevailed over the 

Uf yH f*^H^ i>ff^ it^^^ Lf,,^tu^ hu^^^Om^ fiis^ li^^f^^^^f,^^ ^^.m^^s^ u$^M.^ f.^e $ii^j0f^ i/s^ ^/smT-w^ n^j^^^^ ^ 
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remonstrances of the Christian priests : and such a feeling may^ I think, be pre- 
sumed to have influenced a considerable portion of the ancient population of Long 
Wittenham. 

Having said thus much on the general conclusions which may, I believe, fairly 
be deduced from these excavations, I jsnll mention briefly the contents of a few of 
the more remarkable graves, 

In grave No. 21 the ferrule of the spear was found in the lap, perhaps 
because this weapon had in this instance been too long to be laid by the side of 
the corpse, and had been therefore broken. In grave No. 25 I met with a 
bucket of very unusual dimensions, and differing much in its construction from 
those usually found in Anglo-Saxon graves, the hoops being composed of iron. 
It is true that no traces of the staves could be discovered, but the form of 
these pieces of iron left no doubt as to the purpose for which they had been 
employed. 

In grave No. 26 I found an xmusual number of relics, among which was a 
shallow bronze dish, which is probably of a period antecedent to the advent of the 
Saxons. It has been rudely mended. Vessels of this description have been 
found thus patched, in confirmation of which I need only refer to the bronze dish 
engraved in the Archseologia, Vol. XXX. p. 132, and to the pail foimd at Cud- 
desden, which I have described in my " Pagan Saxondom." Besides this dish, I 
found also a cylindrical bronze object vandyked at the end (see p. 13.) This 
was in all probability the ferrule of a spear, which, like the spear noticed in a 
former grave, may have been broken on purpose. 

The urn marked v contained an object of considerable interest, viz., a 
small knife with a blimt blade (see p. 16). In shape and general character 
it bears some resemblance to an example in the collection of the British 
Museum, which was discovered at Eye, in Suffolk.* Prom the unfinished and 
imsharpened edge it is clear that it could not have been intended for actual 
use. I am inclined, therefore, to think that it must have had a symbolical 
meaning — an opinion which derives some confirmation from the constant occur- 
rence of undoubted knives in Anglo-Saxon interments. 

Grave No. 57 exhibited some other peculiarities ; thus, at the waist of the dead 
person was a bronze buckle (PL XIX. fig. 10), ornamented with dragons' heads 
of very bold execution, and above the right shoulder was a small urn of black 
pottery (PI. XX. fig. 2), bearing a stamped ornament, of a pattern not hitherto 
observed. I may remark, too, that in this instance the body lay with the head 

• Engraved in my Pagan Saxondom. PL xxii. fig. 3. 
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to the south. On the other hand, in grave No. 59, the hody lay with the head 
to the west, a small black but unornamented um being placed to the right of 
the head. A similar urn was also found in grave No. 99, but in neither of these 
cases was there any trace of knives or other relics. 

In each of the urns q and x was found, among the bones, a minute bronze pin, 
and in the former instance the pin had been bent back so as probably to form the 
fastening of a cloak. These are most likely the relics of women, and will remind 
the classical student of the sagum spina consertmn of Tacitus. 

Grave 71 was remarkable for the great number of amber beads (more than 270 
in number) found in it, and for the unusual size of two dish-shaped fibulae 
(PL XIX. fig. 2) ; these resemble very much a pair found at Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire, and now in the possession of Joseph Latham, Esq. who has kindly 
lent them to me for exhibition this evening ; one is represented in the accom- 
panying woodcut. By the side of this skeleton was also placed a bunch of large 




SAXON FIBULA FOUND AT DORCHESTER. 
FULL SIZE. 



rude keys, which may be regarded as the insignia of a mistress of a household. 
There is a curious passage in the Laws of Canute, c. 77, in which the sanctity 
of the keys of the mistress of a house, which were evidently placed under her 
especial custody, is remarkably described. It seems not unlikely that it is mainly 
owing to the prevalence of this feeling among the Saxon population that these 
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keys have been found buried beside the skeleton of a woman ; and I may add, 
as an additional illustration, the fact mentioned by Ducange,* viz. that it was 
customary in cases of divorce to give up the keys. 

Finally, I may notice among the moire miscellaneous objects of interest dis- 
covered in the course of these excavations a crystal spindle- whirl, cut in facets, 
from grave No, 100, and which, from the manner in which it has been cut, bears 
much resemblance to one I found at Brighthampton.^ Another and very unusual 
object is a silver bracelet (PI. XIX. fig. 6) from grave No. 113 : it is formed of a 
thin spiral band, and has been ornamented with figures stamped with a pimch, 
as in the case of the dagger-sheath I discovered at Brighthampton.^ I may also 
state that in grave No. 30, which was that of a young woman, I found a collar 
composed of a spiral strip of silver, which had evidently been worn round the 
neck, after the manner of a torquia. 

I have reserved for the last a description of what I believe to have been really 
the most important relic I had the good fortune to discover, the stoup (PI. XVII.), 
found in grave 93, to which I have already alluded, and the character of which is 
so unlike anything yet met with, as in my mind to mark a peculiar epoch, and 
to make this particular grave altogether std generis. 

The occupant of the grave was a mere boy, and his tomb was only 3 feet 
8 inches long ; his head lay to the west. At his feet was a bronze kettle, which 
had originally rested on a block of wood, the fibres of which were still discernible. 
On the breast was a dmall iron knife ; and on the right of the head this remarkable 
stoup, 6 inches in height by 4r^ inches in diameter, formed of hoops and staves, 
like the well-known Anglo-Saxon buckets. On the outer surface it is covered 
with plates of metal, on which are stamped en repauss^ the monogram of Our 
Saviour between the letters A and n, the whole inclosed in a circle, together 
with scenes from the life of Our Lord, such as the Annunciation, the Baptism, 
and the Marriage in Cana of Galilee. 

Besides this curious vessel, the Christian nature of which every one will admit, 
I foimd also dose to the right foot a spear-head with the point turned downwards. 
Now, although this weapon is sometimes found thus placed in the graves of the 
Pranks, I am not aware that it has ever been noticed in Anglo-Saxon sepultures. 
What then does it imply ? Are we to infer from its being found ia that position 
that the child was devoted to some religious office, and that, though buried with 

* Under clcwea remittere. 

^ Archaologia, Vol. XXXVIII. p. 97. PI. III. fig. 8. 

« lb. fig. 6. 

B 
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the national observances as one of the " spear-half," this arm was reversed to 
signify his renouncement of the weapon of a layman ? Or must we regard this 
reversed spear as an indication that he was the last male member of his family P 
Whatever our theory may be, we can scarcely, I think, consider this arrangement 
accidental. 

It is the stoup, however, which will prove, I believe, of most interest to the 
antiquary, especially if we carefully consider the purposes to which it is probable 
that it was applied. Now, the use to which it was consecrated seems to me 
obvious, for it will scarcely be doubted that it was intended for holy-water. 
Viewed in this light, we need no longer wander in the dream-land of conjecture, 
and the error into which we have so long fallen with respect to the buckets so 
frequently found in Saxon interments is in some degree dissipated. I had always 
expressed doubts as to the truth of the usual theory that these buckets were 
fashioned for holding wine; and I confess that my own conjecture that they 
were designed to hold food was opposed to the fact that they were of too fragile a 
construction to be applied to the ordinary purposes of domestic life. If, however, 
we look upon these vessels as consecrated to a religious service, we shall thereby 
obtain a glimpse at the purposes to which other well-known objects were also 
adapted. I consider, therefore, the other bronze vessels found in these and 
similar graves to be simply mortuary, and probably, like the buckets, to have 
been wrought by the hands of the Anglo-Saxon priests, who, according to the 
ecclesiastical canons, were enjoined to occupy their leisure tiihe in handicraft.* 

To the same purpose, also, I believe were assigned certain peculiarly-shaped glass 
vases, having attached to them salient knobs. ^ These were, I think, fabricated 
with an especial view to their subsequent use in interments, while other glass 
vessels were perhaps occasionally adopted and consecrated to the same purpose. 

In conclusion, I have but one other object to which I should wish to caU the 
attention of the Society, because, in my mind, directly connected with this 
question of mortuary relics, although I have not actually met with one during 
my own excavations at Long Wittenham, I mean the spoon with a perforated 
bowl. It is, indeed, of rare occurrence, and so far as I know only three examples 
have been discovered,*" and these are all from the graves of women. Their use has 

• Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, ed. Thorpe, vol. ii. p. 404. 

^ See my Pagan Saxondom, pi. ii,; Archseologia, Vol. XV. pi. xxxvii. fig. 1, p. 402; Wy lie's Fairford 
Graves, p. 17, pi. i.; Lindenschmit, Germanische Todtenlager bei Selzen; Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ii. 
pi. Ii. 

«' See ArchflBologia, Vol. XXX VI. pi. xvi. p. 179; Pagan Saxondom, pi. xxxiii.; Douglas, Nenia 
Britannica, pi. ii. fig. 9. 
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always been an enigma to antiquaries; but if it be admitted that we have 
obtained evidence from these graves that a portion at least of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, though buried among Pagans, had been brought within the pale of 
the Church, I think we need hardly doubt that these spoons vfere designed for 
the administration of some rite no longer observed, and the memory of which is 
shrouded in oblivion. 



Detailed Accotmt of the contents of each Orave at Long Wittenham. 

1. Skeleton of a child with two amber beads at the neck. 

2. Skeleton of a man, lying on the left side ; the head to the south-west ; the 
knees bent ; both hands in the lap, in which were a knife, a buckle, and a pair of 
tweezers, all of iron. The femur measured 18 inches. 

3. A young woman. Head south-west. Femur 16 inches. The hands by the 
side. Remains of two circular fibulae, one on the shoulder, tfie other forced into 
the mouth by the pressure of the superincumbent earth. They are not of the 
ordinary type, the decorative portion having been originally formed by a thin 
embossed plate, now perished.^ At the right side an ear-scoop, two amber beads, 
and what are probably the fittings of a purse. 

4. Male. Femur 18 inches. The head south-west. The hands by the sides ; 
on the left hip a knife. 

6. A young woman. Head south-west. Hands in the lap ; a gilt dish-shaped 
circular fibula on the breast; a knife and beads on the left hip. (PL XIX. 
fig- 3.) 

6. Girl. Head west. A plain circular fibula on the left breast. 

a. Near this grave was discovered an urn without ornament, containing calcined 
human bones, and apparently a fragment of a fibula, which had been destroyed 
by the action of fire. 

b. On the following day the greater part of an ornamented urn was discovered 
(PI. XX. fig. 1), containing the bones of a child. 

7. Woman. The head south-west. On the shoulders the remains of two cir- 
cular fibulae once ornamented with embossed plates ; on the breast several beads 
and a defaced third-brass Boman coin pierced for suspension. In the lap a knife. 
The hands were placed in the lap, and the femur measured 16 inches. 

• See for similar fibulae, Archseologia, Vol. XXXV. pi. xii. fig. 9; Proceedings of the Society, 

Vol. rv. p. ZB. 
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8. A male. The head to the west. Femur 18| inches. The left hand in the lap, 
the right by the side. A knife on the breast, and above the right shoulder the 
head of a spear. 

9. Male. Head to the west. Femur 18 inches. In the lap the umbo of a 
shield ; on the breast a knife ; at the feet another knife ; above the left shoulder 
a bucket of the usual form ; and above the right shoulder the head of a spear. 

10. A child. The head to the north. A fragment of iron. 

c. Fragments of an ornamented urn, with the calcined bones of a young person. 

11. Child, north-west. No relic. 

Near this grave were found the fragments of a half-baked urn, of light coloured 
pottery. 

12. Young woman. Head south-west. Femur 16 inches. The right hand on 
the hip ; the left on the breast. On the shoulders two flat circular fibulsB with 
punched ornaments ; on the breast a knife. 

13. Male. The head west. Femur 18 inches. The hand in the lap ; a knife 
at the waist. 

d. An ornamented urn, with the bones of a young person. 

14. Child. Head south-west. No relic. 

e. A plain urn, with the bones of an adult. 

] 5. Girl. Head south-west. The hands in the lap, in which lay a knife. At 
the neck a bronze buckle. 

16. Toimg person. The head south-west. No relic. 

17. Child. No reUc. 

18. Young woman. Head south-west. On the shoulders two penannular ring 
fibulae of bronze, of which the pins appear to have been of iron ;* at the neck a 
glass bead ; in the lap a knife. 

19. Child. No reUc. 

/. Urn of reddish pottery, containing calcined bones, crushed by a large stone. 

20. Young woman. Head south-west. On the shoulders two gilt dish-shaped 
fibulae representing rude faces (Plate XIX. fig. 1) ; at the waist a clasp and other 
relics. 

21. Man. Head north-west. Femur 16f inches. At the waist a pair of 
bronze tweezers, the iron ferrule of a spear, and a knife. Above the right 
shoulder the head of a spear. The hands by the side. 

22. Female child. The hands in the lap, in which were eight glass beads. The 
head north-west. 

* A similar instance occurred at Harnbam; Archsologia, Vol. XXXV. pi. xii. fig. 16. 
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23. Female child. The head north-west. At the neck three glass beads. 

24. Man. The head west. The femur 17§ inches. The hands in the lap> in 
which was a knife ; above the right shoulder the head of a spear. 

25. Man. The head west. The femur 18 inches. At the feet the remains of a 
large bucket with four iron hoops. On the breast a knife. An umbo of a shield 
covering the left knee. Above the left shoulder an iron spear-head. At the head 
of the grave two large stones. 

g. A plain urn, with the bones of a child. 




Bronze Ferrule. Grare 26. Fall ilxe. 



26. Man. The head west. The femur measuring 19^ inches. On the right 
foot a shallow bronze dish patched and mended, 13 inches in diameter. At the 
right shoulder a bucket (PI. XVIII. fig. 1) and a bronze vessel. On the right 
of the head a spear-head. In the lap the umbo of a shield, a pair of bronze 
tweezers, and the bronze ferrule of a spear, represented in the accompanying 
woodcut The hands by the sides. 

27. Man. The head to the south. The fenaur 18 inches. Legs crossed. The 
right hand in the lap ; the left on the thigh. No relic. 

28. Young girl. Head to the west. Legs crossed ; the hands in the lap. 

29. Young woman. The head to the south-west. In the lap a knife and pin 
of bronze. On the shoulder a circular fibula with punched ornaments. 

30. Young woman. On the left side a knife ; near the right arm a spindle- 
whirl of Kimmeridge coal. On the breast a bronze ear- 
scoop and pin himg together on a ring. Round the neck 
a collar, composed of a plain spiral strip of silver ; and 
four amber beads. 

31. Woman. The head to the west. Femur 15 inches. 
The left hand in the lap, in which was a bead and a 
bronze ring. On the shoulders two flat circular fibulae of 
bronze, one of which is represented in the accompanying 
wood-cut. 

32. A child, with the head to the south, and a knife only. 
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33. Woman. The head south-west. The femur 16J inches. The right hand 
in the lap ; the left by the side. A knife on each side of the body. On the 
left breast twelve amber and two glass beads; on the right breast a defaced 
Roman coin pierced for suspension ; on the shoulders a pair of flat circular 
fibulae, a lai^ ornamented glass bead, a bronze pin, &c. 

34. An old woman. Head to the west. The hands by the sides. On the breast 
the remains of an iron pin. 

35. Woman. Head to the west. Pemur 18 inches. On the shoulders a pair 
of circular fibulae of bronze tinned ; on the left side a spindle-whirl of dark green 
glass with white ornaments (PL XIX. fig. 9) ; on the breast a bead. 

36. Man. Head south-west. Femur 20 inches; the tibia 17 inches. The 
/ 7^ • '^ umbo of a shield in the lap ; above the left shoulder two spears ; above the right 

^ shoulder a bronze kettle ; in the lap a knife. 

37. Woman. The head south-west. The femur 16 inches ; the knees bent to 
the left. No relic. At the head of the grave two large stones. 

38. Old man. The head to the south. A slender spear-head, 13 inches long, 
above the left shoulder ; the arms folded on the breast. 

A. A small urn, containing bones. 

L Another urn with bones, among which a fragment of bronze. 

j. Another urn with a fragment of bronze. 

39. Young person. The head south. No relic. 
k. Another urn with bones. 

I. The same. 

m. An ornamented urn with bones. 

40. A child. Head to the south. A knife on the breast. 

41. Skeleton with the head to the south-west. No relic. 

42. Man. Head to the west. Femur 17^ inches. The right hand by the side ; 
an umbo above the knees. The left hand in the lap, in which lay a knife ; above 
the right shoulder a spear-head, or javelin-head, 8f inches long, with depressions 
on the alternate sides of the blade, so as to produce a rotatory motion when 
thrown.* 

43. Man. Head to the west. Pemur 17§ inches. On the right side a knife ; 
and on the right shoulder a buckle. 

44. Boy. Head to the west. The right hand on the breast ; the left by the 
side ; near which was a knife ; above the right shoulder a small spear-head 6| 
inches long. 

• See ArchsBologia, Vol. XXXV. pi. x. figs. 3 and 6; Pagan Saxondom, Introduction, p. x. 
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Stud of Bronze. 
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n. A plain urn, with the bones of an adult. 

o. The same. 

p. The same. 

q. A plain urn with bones, among which was a small bent bronze pin. 

r. An ornamented urn with bones. 

8. An urn, in better preservation. (PI. XX. fig. 4.) 

45. Man. Head to the west. An umbo above the right knee ; 
the edge of the umbo serrated ; five large iron studs to fasten it to 
the shield. The ornament on the apex of the umbo appeared to have 
been of tinned bronze ; two detached studs of tinned bronze formed, 
no doubt, part of the shield — one of them is represented in the 
accompanying wood-cut ; at the waist a bronze buckle and a knife. 
No spear. 

t. An ornamented urn with bones, nearly perfect. (PL XX. fig. 3.) 

46. Old woman. Head to the south-west. The femur l&J inches. On the 
left side a knife ; on the shoulders a pair of gilt dish-shaped fibulae (Plate XIX. 
fig. 4). 

47. Old woman. The head south-west. On the left side a knife; on the 
breast a single flat circular fibula ; a pin attached to a ring, connecting it, no 
doubt, originally with an ear-scoop, of which a portion only was found. 

48. Man. Head to the west. The femur 204- inches. The tibia 16^ inches ; 
the right hand by the side ; the left in the lap, in which lay an umbo ; above the 
right shoulder a spear-head. No knife. 

49. Child. Head to the south. Three beads on the breast. 

50. Old woman. Head to the west. On the breast an iron buckle. No knife. 

51. Young woman. The head south-west. On the breast the fragments of an 
iron pin. 

52. Woman. Head south. Near the left arm forty glass 
beads ; on the shoulders two flat circular fibulae with punched 
triangular ornaments — one of them is represented in the 
accompanying wood-cut ; on the right breast a knife. 

53. Woman. Head south-west. Within the left arm a 
knife ; near the right arm ten glass beads, and one of crystal. 
On the shoulders two small dish-shaped fibulae. 

54 Woman. Head to the west. A knife in the lap ; 
the right hand on the breast. 
u. The fragments of an urn containing bones. 




Bronze Fibula. 
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55. Child. Head to the south. No relic. 

56. Man. Head to the south. A knife and an umbo in the lap ; above the 
left shoulder a spear-head. The femur 18 inches ; the arms folded on the breast. 

V. A broken urn containing human bones, among which was a small iron knife 
with a blunt edge. 




Iron KniliB, from Urn v. Full lixe. 

57. Woman (?) Head to the south. The femur 16J inches. A knife at the 
right hip ; at the waist a large bronze buckle (PL XIX. fig. 10) ; at the right 
shoulder an ornamented urn (PL XX. fig. 2). The grave 3 feet 8 inches deep. 

58. Young woman. Head to the south. The femur I7f inches. The legs 
crossed ; at the neck fifteen amber and three glass beads ; on the breast an iron 
pin ; on the left shoulder a flat circular fibula, showing marks of the cloth with 
which it was covered. 

w. A plain urn with bones. 

59. Old woman of very small stature. Head to the west. Grave 3 feet 6 inches 
deep. On the right of the head a small black urn 3 inches high and 6 inches in 
diameter. 

60. Boy. Head south-west. In the lap a knife. On the right side of the 
head a bucket and a spear-head 6^ inches long. 

61. Man. Head south-west. The femur 19^ inches ; tibia 15^. The hands by 
the sides ; in the lap a knife and a pair of bronze tweezers ; above the left 
shoulder a spear-head of elegant form 11 inches long. 

62. Child. Head to the south. No relic. 

X. A shattered urn with bones, among which was a minute bronze pin. 
y. A plain urn with bones. 

63. Woman. Head to the west. The femur 19 inches. At the neck several 
beads ; at the shoulders a pair of fibulae ; on the breast a knife. 

64. Boy. Head south-west. Above the right shoulder the head of a spear 
7 inches long. 

65. Woman. Grave 4 feet deep. Head to the south. Femur 15^ inches. 
Left hand in the lap, in the which was a buckle. On the shoulders a pair of 
flat circular fibulse of bronze tinned, one of which is represented in the accom- 
panying wood-cut ; on the breast a knife. 
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66. Boy. Head south-west. In the lap a knife. Above 
the right shoulder a spear-head 7 J inches long. 

z. A plain urn with bones. 

67. Man. The head to the west. The femur 19 inches ; 
/ A the tibia 15^ inches. On the right side an umbo resting 

on its edge. Near the right hand a small bronze buckle ; 
\ ^^^^[' above the right shoulder a spear-head 16^ inches long. 
'" V On the left side a sword, the pommel under the arm-pit. 
►' ^ 68. Woman. Head south-west. The legs crossed at the Broiuanimi*. 

^ GnTe66. Pnllil«e. 

ankles. The right hand by the side ; the left in the lap. 

On the breast three worn third-brass Homan coins pierced for suspension, one 
of them of Constantine the Great, glass and amber beads, and a bronze pin; 
under the left arm-pit a knife ; on the shoulders two flat circular fibulae, a spiral 
iron ring, and a small ferrule or tube of bronze. 

69. Old Man. Head south-west. Above the right shoulder the head of a 
small spear 6 inches long. 

aa. A plain urn with burnt bones. 
bh. An ornamented urn with bones. 

70. Old woman. Head south-west. On the shoulders two fibulae. 

71. Woman. Head west. At the waist a bronze buckle ; the right arm 
extended by the side ; between it and the body two hundred and eighty amber 
beads of various sizes ; on this arm lay a bunch of iron keys. A spiral ring on the 
third finger of the left hand ; in the lap a knife. On the shoulders two large 
dish-shaped fibulae. (PI. XIX. fig. 2.) 

cc. A plain urn with burnt bones, about 9 inches high. 

72. Young woman. Femur 16 inches. The knife in the lap ; an iron buckle 
at the waist. 

73. A child. No relic. 
dd. An ornamented urn with bones. 
ee. A plain urn with bones. 

74. Boy. Head west. A knife on the breast, and above the left shoulder a 
small spear-head 4f inches long. 

76. Girl. Head west. Two fibulae, a pin, and beads. 

76. Young man. Head south-west. The femur 16 inches. On the left side )^ya 
a knife ; above the right shoulder the head of a spear 6^ inches long. 

77. Young man. Head south-west. The femur 17 inches. No relic. 

78. Woman. Head south-west. Pemur 16^ inches. The legs bent to the 
right. In the lap a large iron key ; on the shoulders two circular fibulae. 

c 
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79. Woman. Head south-west. The legs crossed at the knees. The femur 
16^ inches. Right hand in the lap ; the left by the side ; on the shoulder a 
circular fibula ; on the breast a spindle- whirl. 

80. Old woman. Head south-west. Femur 16^ inches; on the left hip a 
knife ; on the breast a bronze pin attached to a ring, and a pair of scales, 
represented in the accompanying wood-cut ; on the shoulders two circular fibulae 
ornamented with embossed plates^ of which fragments only remained. 
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PAIA OF SCAUB5 FROM OBATB 80. 

FuU lize. 

ff. An ornamented urn with bones. 

81. Old man. Head west. The femur 17^ inches ; at the waist an iron buckle ; 
on the left side a knife ; on the body an umbo ; above right shoulder a spear-head. 

82. Man. Head west. The femur 17^ inches ; near the left knee the umbo of 
a shield resting on its edge ; the hands in the lap ; above the right shoulder the 
head of a spear ; above the left shoulder a bucket 4 inches high with bronze hoops 
and iron handle. 

83. Man. Head west. Femur 16 inches ; by the side of the lap an umbo ; tbe 
right hand on the breast, the left by the side ; above the right shoulder a spear- 
head. 

84. Young woman. Head south. On the breast three amber beads ; on the 
shoulders two flat circular fibulae. 

85. Man. Head south-west. Femur 18§ inches; tibia 16^ inches; at the 
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waist an iron buckle ; on the breast bronze tweezers, a knife, and an umbo crushed 
by the weight of the earth ; above the right shoulder a spear-head 

86. Two interments, with the heads to the west ; the bones in disorder. An 
urn of the usual character had been disturbed when this grave was formed. 

gg. An ornamented urn with bones. 

87. Woman. Head west. Femur 174 ii^ches ; on the right breast a knife ; 
on the left breast what appeared to be a large iron key, which fell to pieces. 

88. Man. Grave 3 feet 6 inches. Head west. Pemur 18^ inches ; the hands 
in the lap. No relic. 

89. Woman (?). Head south-west. No relic. 

90. Woman. Head west ; legs crossed ; hands in the lap. No relic. 

91. Man. Head south-west. Pemur 17f ; the hands in the lap, in which lay 
an umbo ; above the right shoulder a spear-head and a bucket ;. on the breast, 
immediately beneath the chin, an object formed of iron and strips of bronze. 

hh. An ornamented urn with bones. 

92. Man. Head west. The femur 17 inches ; the hands on the hips ; in the 
lap an umbo ; above the right shoulder a small bucket 3f inches high, with bronze 
hoops and handle, and the head of a spear. 

93. A boy. The head to the west. The grave 3 feet 8. At the feet a bronze 
kettle (PI. XVIII. fig. 2) resting on a slab of wood ; by the side of the vessel 
the head of a spear 6| inches long, with the point downward ; on the breast a 
small iron knife ; and on the right of the head a stoup, 6 inches in height and 
4^ inches in diameter (PI. XVII.), formed of hoops and staves like the well- 
known buckets, but the outer surface covered with plates of metal, on which are 
stamped en repoussi the monogram of Christ between the letters A and fl, the 
whole encircled by a nimbus, and three scenes from the life of our Lord, namely, 
the Annunciation, the Baptism, and the Miracle at Cana. 

94. Child. Head west. No relic. 

96. Young woman. Head west. At the feet a fragment of bronze; on the 
shoulders two circular fibulse, one of them dish-shaped, the other once orna- 
mented with a thin embossed plate ; on the left arm some minute glass beads; 
on the breast a spindle-whirl of bone,* and three iron rings lying one on the 
other, the handles of keys which had perished ; under the chin other beads. 

96. Woman. Head north-west. Pemur 16f inches ; by the left arm beads ; 

■ Similar to one found at Harnham. See Archwologia, Vol. XXXV. pi. xi. fig. 8 ; Pagan Saxondom, pi. 
xxxvi. fig. 4. 
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at the neck other beads ; on the shoulders two bronze fibulae of the cruciform 
type, 2^ inches long. 

97. Old woman. Head west. Femur 16 inches ; hands in the lap. No relic. 

98. Girl. Head south-west. At the neck beads. A small bronze pin. 
it. A plain urn with bones. 

jj. Another urn of plain form, 7 inches high, containing the bones of an adult, 
among which was an iron buckle. 

99. Young person. Grave 4 feet deep. Head west. The legs crossed ; at the 
back of the head a smaU black urn. 

100. Old woman. Head west ; femur 16^ inches. Grave 4 feet deep ; right 
hand by the side ; left in the lap ; in the lap a chrystal spindle-whirl cut in facets," 
an iron buckle, and a finger-ring of bronze set with glass or enamel (PL XIX. 
fig. 12) ; on the breast amber beads and toilet implements, consisting of a:^ ear- 
scoop and two pins of bronze, attached to a ring ;** at the neck more beads ; on 
the shoulders two flat circular fibulae ; a knife on the left side. 

101. Young woman. Head west. Grave 4 feet 5 inches. Femur 16 inches ; 
both hands in the lap. No relic. 

102. Woman (?). Head west ; right hand on the hip ; left in the lap. No relic. 

103. Old man. Head west ; femur 19 inches. At the right hip a knife ; at the 
waist an iron buckle. 

104. Woman. Head north-west. On the shoulders a pair of long fibulsB. 

105. Man (?). Head west. Femur 17 inches; tibia 14 inches; legs crossed at 
the ankles. A knife and an imibo of a shield on the breast. 

106. A young man. Head south-west. Femur 18 inches. An lunbo covering 
the left knee ; above the right shoulder the heads of two spears, one of them 
8^ inches, the other 7 inches long ; above the left shoulder fragments of a bronze 
vessel which had been in all probability destroyed by a fold-stake. 

107. Young man.° Head south-west. Femur 18 inches; on the breast an 
umbo ; above the right shoulder a spear-head. 

108. Girl. Head north-west. Grave 3 feet 8 inches. At the left hip a knife ; 
at the left wrist two glass beads ; on the shoulders two circular fibulsB orna- 
mented with thin embossed plates, fastened to the surfaces by a composition that 
had perished. (PL XIX. fig. 7.) 

109. Girl. Head south-west. No relic. 

* A similar spindle-whirl was found at Brighthampton. See Archaeologia, Vol. XXXVIII. pi. iii. fig. 8. 
^ A similar set of implements was found at Hambam; Archseologia, Vol. XXXV. pi. xii. fig. 13. 

* A photograph was taken of this skeleton, which shows the way in which it was lying, and the position 
of the weapons. 
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110. Young woman. Head west. On the breast amber and glass 
beads, tweezers, and pin ; on the shoulders a pair of flat circular 
fibulaB ; in the lap two knives. 

111. Woman. Head west. At the left wrist amber beads; on g^^fij"^. 
the left hand two rings of silver, one spiral, the other plain ; in the 
lap a nimiber of amber beads, a knife, three iron rings, the handles 
of keys that had perished ; on the left breast a bronze pin, and a 
brass coin of Constantino the Great pierced for suspension, bearing 
the very common legend and type — soli . invicto comiti ; the sun 
standing. On the shoulders two gilt dish-shaped fibulae. Among 
the relics in this grave was a triangular plate of bronze, represented 
in the wood-cut. omTeni. Fuiisiic. 

112. Yoimg man. Head west. Femur 16^ inches. The hands in the lap ; a 
spear over the head. No knife. 

113. Child. Head west. At the right hip a fragment of what was probably a 
bronze clasp. Throughout this and other graves there were traces of charcoal. 

114. Boy. Head west. Hands in the lap ; on the breast an iron pin ; above 
the right shoulder a spear-head 7^ inches long. 

115. Yoimg woman. Head west. Eight hand in the lap ; left by the side. 
No relic. 

116. Yoimg person. Head west. In the lap a knife. 

117. Young woman. Head west. In the lap a bronze buckle. (PI. XIX. 
fig. 11.) Hands in the lap, in which was a single amber bead. No knife. By 
the right side of this skeleton lay that of an infant. 

118. Yoimg man. Head west. Femur 17^ inches ; tibia 14 inches. Grave 
3 feet 6. Left hand on the breast ; right by the side ; above the right shoulder 
a spear-head lOf inches long. 

119. Young person. Head west. No relic. 

120. Young person. Head west. No relic. 

121. Young woman. Head west. Femur 17^ inches. Hands in the lap ; on 
the shoulders two gilt dish-shaped fibulse. 

This grave was between and exactly in a line with the two former. 

122. Young woman. Head west. Femur 15| inches. Hands in the lap ; the 
legs crossed at the ankles ; on the breast a small bronze pin. 

123. Woman. Head south-west. Femur 17^ inches ; tibia 14| inches. Near 
the left arm amber beads ; in the lap amber beads ; at the waist a dish-shaped 
fibula (PI. XIX. fig. 5) ; on the left breast the companion fibula ; on the left wrist 
a silver bracelet (PL XIX. fig. 6) with punched ornaments. 
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124. Young person. Head west. Right hand in the kp. No relic. 

125. Old woman. Head west. Femur 17 inches. On the breast an iron 
purse-guard (?) ; near the right arm a knife ; on the shoulders a pair of flat 
circular fibulae. 

126. Man. Head west. Femur 18 inches ; tibia 14 inches. On the breast 
the umbo of a shield ; above the left shoulder the head of a spear. 

127- Young girl. Head south-west. In the lap a knife ; on the left wrist 
a bronze bracelet, formed of a flat band. 



Notes on Skulls from Long Wittenham. By John Thurnam, Esq., M.J)., F.S.A. 

Grave No. 2. From the small capacity of this skull, it might have been taken 
for that of a female ; but the very prominent glabella and frontal sinuses, the high 
cheek bones and deeply impressed jaws, lead us to regard it as that of a man 
about 45 years of age. The small calvarium is of a tolerably regular ovoid form ; 
the narrow forehead rising to a moderately elevated coronal region. The nose 
has projected very abruptly. The teeth are much eroded, and one of the molars 
carious ; none of the wisdom teeth had been developed. 

Grave No. 7. A well developed female skull, very smooth, and of remarkably 
regular ovoid form, typically Anglo-Saxon. Age about 35. Teeth slightly 
eroded. 

Grave No. 8. Ovoid skull of a male of moderately large size, aged perhaps 30. 
The frontal suture is persisten t ; the frontal sinuses and glabella moderately 
developed. The teeth are thickly encrusted with tartar, a condition observed in 
the five other skulls from this cemetery. The crowns of the teeth are slightly 
eroded ; the upper incisors and their alveolar processes large and prominent. 

Grave No. 25. Skull of a man, aged about 50. The form inclines to the 
lengthened oval. The glabella and frontal sinuses very prominent. The nasal 
bones project very abruptly. Of the wisdom teeth only that on the right side of 
the lower jaw had been developed. Crowns of teeth much eroded, in the flattened 
form so distinctive of Anglo-Saxon skulls. 

Grave No. 26. Skull deeply stained with aerugo on the left temple, from 
contact with some object of bronze or brass. It is that of a person of middle 
age. There may be a doubt as to the sex, though the full size and rather 
prominent frontal sinuses point to the male. The form is a tolerably regular 
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ovoid. The frontal suture is persistent . This skull deserves notice, from the great /2*nc ^ {LYCrjc^^n^^ 
degree of distortion after burial, the left temporal region being pushed a full ' 

inch in advance of the right, and the upper jaw being so much dislocated that it 
is impossible to bring the upper and lower teeth in apposition. The lower jaw is 
rather small and shallow. 

Grave No. 36. The full-sized skull of a female, aged about 60. The general \ 

form corresponds with that of No. 7. It has, however, been slightly distorted 
after burial, by the unequal pressure of the incumbent earth. ' 
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Notes on the Anglo-Saxon Skulls from Long Wittenham. By J. B. Davis, ^q., 

M.B.C.S., F.S.A. 

No. 61 is the cranium of a man of advanced age, probably not less than 70 
years. It is thin and light, the latter, in some measure, by reason of its anti- 
quity. Its sutures are almost wholly effaced. The teeth, thickly crusted with 
tartar, are much groimd down by severe use. They have all been present in dis- 
interment, save an upper wise tooth, and the two central incisors of the lower 
jaw. This latter is a deficiency so singular, and the alveolus at the spot presents 
such a striking similarity to the jaws of Australians, Kanakas, and other aborigi- 
nal races who adopt the practice of punching out the front teeth, that we are led 
to the conclusion that, if the two central incisors were not congenitally absent, 
they were lost by some accident in early life. c /f / 

The cateaWwwt is well filled out, capacious, equable, and of the platycephalic n^J^Un^ u^^^ ^4^ 
form ; the forehead squarish, ample, and upright ; and the nasal bones appear to ffKlli^4^4^Lk /'jlgi ^/jf,, ^^ 
have proceeded from it at a small angle. The face is of good size, the horizontal •*•*• ^ ^"^ W ^# / i.^ v ,^^^ 
arch of the jaws well rounded, and the chin upright and expressed. The whole ^^^^ ^^^ 
features give the idea of an agreeable, if not handsome, countenance. 

ITie skull appertains to what we regard as the typical series of Anglo-Saxon ^iu^^4/i^ ^ JijM^r^ ^//f-^ 
crania, and has probably belonged to a tall, well-proportioned man. This idea is A ^^^^^>* /^A*-**^ y^*^'/f- 
confirmed by the femora and tibue, which are long, robust, and of good form. $^/jf^jt ^C- A^. 
The thigh bones, when measured to the extreme length, vary ; the right is a little 
under, and the left a little over, nineteen inches ; a difference which is compen- 
sated for by a reciprocated diversity of length in the shin bones, the right being a 
little more than fifteen inches and a half, and the left a little less. 

Of the three other skulls, one, that of a man of about 60 years of age, presents 
the next common form of the Anglo-Saxon cranium — ^the cwofrf— which has de- 9>^ ^ ^^ ^t? - ^^Ij^^ 
scended to the modem English race. The face is rather long, and the nose /r^ U^ ^' ^s^ ^ ^ 
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aquiline, which was not a common feature among the Anglo-Saxons. The two 
other crania have belonged to persons of the female sex. That with which the 
280 amber beads were found (No. 71), is the skuU of a young woman, and is of 
beautiful form and proportions. It will be figured, of full size, in the " Crania 
Britannica," as the representative of the female sex among the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The other has belonged to a girl of about 16 years of age. It has imder- 
gone so much distortion, after burial, that it is difficult to recover its true 
form. It is, however, remarkable for the great prominence of the parietal pro- 
tuberances — ^a feminine peculiarity. 



Description of the Plates. 
Plate XVII. 



This Plate represents, of the actual size, the stoup found in Grave No. 93. The 
subjects in the three quadrangular compartments appear to be — 1. The Annuncia^ 
tion. 2. The Baptism of our Lord, above which appears an attempt to form the 
word IflANNHC. 3. The Marriage of Cana. The prototype of these representa- 
tions was not improbably Byzantine, modified perhaps by successive copies ; but 
there can be little doubt of the Saxon origin of this vessel and its ornaments. 
The only object that I have met with at all similar to it in workmanship is a 
cylindrical relic, perhaps a portion of a circular box, or the mounting of a horn, 
found with other remains at Strood in Kent. It is engraved in Mr. C. Roach 
Smith's Collectanea Antigua, vol. ii. pi. xxxvi. p. 169, where it is thus de- 
scribed : *' It is a small bronze coffer or box^ made of two thin plates of bronze 
riveted together, and bound round at the lower part with a narrow band of the 
same metal. The cover and bottom of the box are lost. On one side a ring is 
attached, from which it would seem that the box had been carried about the 
person, and suspended for security to the girdle or some part of the dress. Bound 
the outer plate is stamped in low relief a group of three figures six times repeated ; 
it consists of three personages, the middle one seated and nimbed, the others 
standing one on each side with their arms crossed upon the breast ; above the head 
of one is a cross, and over the other a bird carrying a wreath. Below is a border 
of foliage, and birds partially concealed by the band." This curious object seems 
somewhat later in date than the stoup from Long Wittenham. It now forms part 
of the valuable Museum belonging to Joseph Mayer, Esq. P.S.A. at Liverpool. 
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Plate XVIII. 

Fig. 1. A bucket, 5^ inches high, the staves of which are of wood, discovered 
above the shoulder of the skeleton of a man in grave No. 26. It resembles in 
general form and construction relics of a similar kind, representations of which 
may be found in Douglas's Nenia Britamiica, pi. 12, fig. 11 ; Eaussett's Inven- 
tormm Sepulchrale, p. 13; Hoare's Ancient Wiltshire, vol. ii. pi. vi.; Pagan 
Saxondom, pi. xxvii. p. 54 ; Wylie's Fairford Graves, pi. viii. fig. 2 ; Neville's 
Saxon Obsequies, pi. 17 ; Archseological Journal, vol. xi. p. 96 ; Smith's Collec- 
tcmea Antiqua^ vol. ii. p. 161 ; Proceedings of the Bury and West Suffolk Archceo- 
logical Institute, vol. i. p. 328 ; Archaeologia, Vol. XXXVIII. p. 87. For notices 
foreign examples see Museum Schoepflmij tab. xvj. fig. 1; Houben, Mamisches 
Antiqnarmmy taf. xlviij. ; Cochet, Sepultures Gauloises, &c., p. 282; Smith's 
Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ii. pi. xlv.; Peign6-Delacourt, Recherches sur le 
lieu de la BataUle d'Attila, p. 55. 

Fig. 2. A bronze vessel discovered at the feet of the skeleton of a boy in grave 
No. 93. It resembles in form a vessel foimd in the Saxon cemetery at Fairford ; 
see Wylie's Fairford Graves, pi. viii. fig. 1. Others of the same form have been 
found at Little Wilbraham (Neville's Saxon Obsequies, pi. 16) ; and at Sawston, 
in Cambridgeshire (Archaeologia, Vol. XVIII. pi. xxv. fig. 4). 

Plate XIX. 

Fig. 1. One of a pair of dish-shaped fibulae of gilt bronze, with full-faced 
human faces, from grave No. 20. Specimens of a similar type have been found 
in Kent, Wilts, and the Isle of Wight. It is worthy of remark that in most 
cases one of the pair is of inferior execution to the other ; in the present instance 
the human face can scarcely be distinguished in one of them. (See Douglas, 
Nenia Britannica, pi. ii. ; Remains of Pagan Saxondom, pi. xxxiv. figs. 2 and 3 ; 
Archaeologia, Vol. XXXV. pi. xii. figs. 3 and 4; Vol. XXXVIII. pi. iii. fig. 7.) 

Fig. 2. One of a pair of dish-shaped fibulae of bronze gilt from grave No. 71. 

Fig. 3. A small dish-shaped fibula of bronze gilt from grave No. 5. 

Fig 4.. One of a pair of dish-shaped fibulae of bronze gilt from grave No. 46. 
Compare with it one of the silver discs, ornamented with feet of dragon-like 
figures, found at Caenby in Lincolnshire, engraved in Pagan Saxondom, pi. xv. 
p. 30 ; see also Archaeological Journal, vol. vii. p. 38. 
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Fig. 5. One of a pair of dish-shaped fibulae of bronze gilt, from grave No. 123. 

Fig. 6. Bracelet of silver, found on the left arm of the skeleton in grave 
No. 123. The punched ornaments upon it resemble in workmanship those on 
the knife-sheath found at Brighthampton, engraved in this volume, pi. iii. fig. 6. 

Fig. 7. Fragment of a circular fibula, from grav4 No. 108, the surface of which 
has been ornamented with a thin plate of bronze, on which is embossed a cross 
fleury, a type often found on Saxon coins ; the body of the fibula is a plate of 
bronze, which appears to have been covered with cement, so as to attach to it 
the ornamental plate. See for similar fibulae Pagan Saxondom, pi. xix. fig. 2 ; 
Archffiologia, Vol. XXXIV. pi. x. fig. 4; XXXV. pi. xii. fig. 9; XXXVII. 
p. 146 ; XXXVIII. pi. iii, fig 9 : Proceedings Soc. Ant. vol. iv. p 38. 

Fig. 8. one of the numerous button-like fibulsB of bronze, ornamented with 
circles and other patterns made with a punch, and of which the surfaces 
appear to have been tinned. The present example is from grave No. 29. 

Fig. 9. A spindle-whirl of dark green glass, with a pattern of a lighter colour ; 
it is from grave No. 35. 

Fig. 10. A bronze buckle, found at the waist of skeleton in grave No. 67. 

Fig. 11. A bronze object, found near the waist in grave No. 117. 

Fig. 12. A bronze finger-ring, inlaid with blue paste, or enamel, from grave 
No. 100. It resembles the finger-rings of the later Roman period. 

Plate XX. 

In this plate are represented four urns from the cemetery at Long Wittenham. 
Nos. 1, 3, and 4 contained calcined human bones. 

No. 2 was found empty at the right shoulder of the skeleton, apparently that 
of a woman, in grave No. 57, and was perhaps devoted to the same purpose as 
the buckets. 
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FUETHEE EESEAECHES 



AT 



LONG WITTENHAM. 



I BEG leave to lay before the Society of Antiquaries a further report of my 
researches in the Anglo-Saxon Burial Ground at Long Wittenham, which were 
renewed in the summer and autumn of last year,' with the kind co-operation of 
the Vicar, the Bev. J. C. Clutterbuck. These researches terminated earlier than 
I anticipated, and the result appears to show that the cemetery did not extend 
beyond the limits of the plot of ground called " the Free Acre," described in my 
former report. I may mention that I have since ascertained that this plot was 
formerly known as the " Town Furlong," and that its enclosures were levelled 
and obliterated about sixty years since. 

My excavations on this occasion were chiefly in the northern portion of the 
field, and, if the results are not so important as those of the preceding year, they 
at least present a few additional details which the antiquary may deem of interest. 

In the grave of a female child (No. 134) was found a buckle or girdle-clasp of 
bronze (Plate XI. fig. 2), the pattern of which does not appear to be either 
Anglo-Saxon or Eoman, but bears some analogy to late Celtic ornaments. 

Several examples were observed of the practice of depositing keys in the graves 
of women. These implements are remarkable for the rudeness of their construc- 
tion, which contrasts singularly with the skiU and care bestowed by the Saxon 
smith on the umbos of the shields. 

The urns containing calcined human bones were even more numerous than in 
my previous excavations here. One of them was remarkable for its size, being 
nearly 14 inches in diameter. Among the burnt bones which it contained, were, 
besides other objects, a minute pair of bronze tweezers (Plate XI. fig. 7), similar 
to those found at Stade on the Elbe, and described by the late Mr. Kemble in the 
Archseologia.** 

• For reports on previous excavations, see Archseologia, Vol. XXXVIII. p. 327. 
>» Vol. XXXVI. p. 277. 
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Further Researches in an Anglo-Scuvon Burial Ground 

The disposition of the studs found with some of the umbos 
plainly showed that the shape of the shields was oval, somewhat 
in the form of the annexed diagram. 

In the grave of an aged woman (No. 150) were found, besides a 
number of amber beads, a ring formed of what appears to be the 
cross section of a large stag's horn (Plate XI. fig. 6) ; the use of 
this object requires explanation, though perhaps connected with a 
distaff ; there were also three spindle-whirls, one of them a large bead of striated 
glass (Plate XI. fig. 10) ; another formed of ivory, which had been turned in a 
lathe ; the third made of earthenware.' 

The grave of a middle-aged man (No. 177) contained an umbo but no spear. 
In another grave (No. 179) the umbo was found completely reversed. 

Grave 180 afforded an instance of two simultaneous interments, probably that 
of a father and son. An umbo covered the right knee of the elder skeleton, 
and a spear-head lay near the head; a spear-head only lay above the right 
shoulder of the youth.^ 

Por other details I must refer the inquirer to the list of the contents of each 
grave which is appended to this report. 

I may here remark, that in these further explorations I observed nothing tend- 
ing to alter the opinion I ventured to express in my previous report, viz. that a 
considerable number of these interments were those of persons brought within 
the pale of the Christian church. Referring to the often-quoted passage in the 
fTK^uA^ L^yMn^iiLC lu^ Ritual of Durandus,* we find in these graves what I conceive to be evidence that 
, ^.. /y>/^^l/-^ ^^® practice therein alluded to, of placing in the grave holy water and incense, 
/ was observed by the Saxons who had been converted to Christianity. The 

^^1 ' 7 buckets may have held the holy water, which, it may be observed, is not merely 

*W^ TT^^f^ - **7 '^ ' to be sprinkled but placed (ponitur^ not spargitur) in the grave ; and throughout 
/fi6^ these interments charcoal was frequently observed, near the bodies. We require 

but the finding of odoriferous gums to obtain evidence of both the observances 
described in the Ritual, if this indeed has not already been unconsciously noticed 
by Paussett, who, in describing the contents of a grave opened by him on Kings- 

* This person must have emulated St. Gertrude, and have been an inveterate spinner. The three 
whirls, of different sizes and weights, were perhaps designed for the spinning of different materials. 

^ I wish particularly to direct attention to the fibulae found in Grave 186, the devices on which indi- 
cate, as I conceive, a late period of Anglo-Saxon art. 

® Deinde (corpus) ponitur in spelunci in qu4 in quibusdam locis ponitur aqua benedicta, et prujnce cum 
thure, Durand. Div. Off. vii. c. 35. 
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ton Down, says, ^' Among other objects, was a piece of resinous substance ; it is 
of a very dark green colour, not much unlike black resin ; it has of itself no 
smell ; but on breaking off a little bit of it, not bigger than the head of a mid- 
dling pin, and laying it on a hot poker, it immediately melted, smoked very 
much, and sent forth a very strong and rather suffocating, but by no means an 
unpleasant, smell."* 

It will be, I fear, a hopeless task to attempt to ascertain the exact period when 
the ground thus explored was first appropriated as a cemetery by our heathen 
forefathers, but I think we shall not err in deciding that not long after the bap- 
tism of Cynegils at Dorchester, a.d. 636, the more ancient rite, cremation, fell 
into disuse. The period over which the interments by inhumation extends 
demands our next consideration, and suggests a few remarks, which I submit to 
the judgment of those who have made Anglo-Saxon antiquities their study. 

In reviewing my labours, and comparing their results with those of others who 
have been similarly engaged, I have been struck by the singular fact, that the 
number of graves explored in the cemetery at Long Wittenham approximates very 
closely to those of two other burial-places in different parts of England, viz. that 
at Sibertswold, Kent, explored by Faussett^ in 1772-3, and that at Little Wilbra- 
ham, Cambridgeshire,* examined by Lord Braybrooke in 1851, each containing 
between 180 and 190 graves. This may be the result of mere accident ; but it 
appears to me that it may to a certain extent explain and illustrate the researches 
at Long Wittenham, and furnish us with a key to the period over which the 
burials by inhimiation extend ; and I therefore venture to offer the following 
explanation, namely, that the cemetery at Long Wittenham contains the popula- 
tion of a tything for a space of three generations, viz., from the conversion 
of Cynegils to the period when cemeteries were attached to churches: thus, 
assuming that each household comprised six persons, it woiQd give a total of 
sixty souls, which, allowing ninety years, or thereabouts, for three generations, 
makes a total equal to that of the number of graves at Long Wittenham. 

I may add, in confirmation of the view I have here taken, that the charter of 
Ethelred, conveying Wittenham to the Abbey of Abingdon,** describes it as con- 
tauiing ten cassates ; and, although this document is pronounced a forgery by 
competent jadges, it is nevertheless sufficient for our purpose, as showing that 

* Inventorium Sepulchrale, bj Rev. Bryan Faussett, edited bj G. Roach Smith. 4to London, 1856. p. 68. 

* Inventorium Sepulchrale. 

c Neville, Saxon Obsequies, illustrated by ornaments and weapons. Folio. London, 1852. 
^ Cod. Diplom. vol. ii. p. 71 ; Chron. Monast. de Abingdon, vol. i. p. 41, and Vol. ii. p. 502. 
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the village anciently contained ten households, constituting a tything, and was 
registered as such in the Abbey cartulary. 

There is one other feature to which I should be glad to call the attention of 
ArchsBologists. On looking over the list of the contents of each grave opened, 
both on this occasion and previously, it will be remarked that the cemetery of 
Long Wittenham has yielded but two swords. The graves in which they were 
discovered contained nothing which favours the inference that their occupants 
were persons of condition, like the owners of the swords found at Brighthampton 
and in the Isle of Wight. To what degree of men must they therefore be 
ascribed ? To persons of noble rank ? certainly not. The relics accompanying 
the remains in these, as well as in the adjacent graves, warrant no such conclu- 
sion. I am therefore inclined to regard this weapon, when occurring without 
ornament or costly fittings, as indicating that the individual with whose remains 
it is foimd discharged the functions of chief of the ten pledges (" tyenStf-heved* 
or borhes ealdor"), and that the sword in that case was the symbol of such 
authority. 

I need not remark on the significance of the word " ealdor," or refer to the 
fact that this office at a later period merged in the petty constable, known in 
various counties as the tything-man, headborough, thirdborough, borsholder, &c. 

Should this conjecture be well founded, it famishes another argument in favour 
of the opinion I have ventured to express, namely, that the population of Ix)ng 
Wittenham, in Saxon times, was comprised in and constituted a "borh" or 
tything. Kemble^ thinks it not improbable that the Saxon villages originally 
consisted of ten families, and thus formed the tythings or guildships. 

The fact that the places named Charlton are always given in Anglo-Saxon 
documents in the nominative plural (Ceorlatun) seems to support this view. 



l^etailed Account of the contents of each Chrave.^ 

128. Boy. South-west. Spear-head and bucket above the right shoulder; 
under the left arm a knife-blade. 

129. Young woman. On the body a broad knife-blade ; on the right shoulder 
a plain circular bronze fibula 1^ inch' in diameter ; at the throat an oval bronze 

■ L^es Ed. Conf. xzviii. ed. Thorpe. 

*> The Saxons in England, book i. chap. iz. 

® The collection has since been purchased bj the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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fibula (PI. XI. fig. 1), which appears to have been set with stones or pastes, now 
lost. This object is probably of late Boman workmanship. 

130. Woman. The hands crossed in the lap, and the legs crossed at the ankles. 
At the neck amber and glass beads ; the latter long bugles of pale blue colour. On 
the shoulders a pair of bronze fibtdsB, which fell to pieces on removal ; a knife-blade. 

131. Boy. West. Spear-head under the right arm ; on the left side a knife- 
blade. The legs crossed at the ankles. 

132. An old man. No relic. Traces of charcoal at the foot of the grave. 

k. k. Two urns containing calcined bones, one of them ornamented with the 
usual pattern, the other plain.* 

133. Young woman. South-west. The legs crossed, and the knees bent ; on 
the breast a single bronze circular fibula. 

134. Female child. West. By the left side a knife ; at the waist a bronze 
clasp of unusual form. (PI. XI. fig. 2). 

135. Old man. South-west. On the right side a knife. An urn containing 
bones had been displaced and shattered when this grave was dug. 

136. Woman.. West. No relic. 

137. Man. West. No relic. 

138. Young man. West. On the left side a knife ; on the right side the 
remains of a purse ; on the breast the tunbo of a shield ; above the left shoulder 
the head of a spear. 

139. Child. West. No relic. 

140. Young woman. South-west. A knife in the lap, and three large iron 
keys placed one on the other ; on the left shoulder a flat circular fibula. 

141. The remains of a skeleton, the head of which had been disturbed in 
digging a contiguous grave. No relic. 

142. Woman. West. By the left arm 37 glass beads ; on the shoulders two 
small cruciform fibulae 2^ inches long. 

L I. A large ornamented urn of black pottery 13f inches in diameter, con- 
taining calcined human bones, fragnients of bronze, an iron tag of a girdle, and a 
minute pair of bronze tweezers. (PI. XI. fig. 7). 

143. Woman. West. No relic. 

m. m. Fragments of a small urn, with scraps of iron and bronze mingled with 
the burnt bones. 

144. Young person. West. The legs bent and crossed; the grave upwards 
of 4 feet deep. No relic. 

" Nearly all the urns found in these and in the prerions diggings were damaged beyond lecavexr. 
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145. Woman. West. No relic, 

146. Young man. West. On the knees an umbo ; on the left breast a knife ; 
above the right shoulder a small black ornamented urn broken into pieces ; also 
the head of a spear. The iron studs of the shield were also recoyered. 

147. Woman. West. No reUc. 

148. Young person. West. No relic. 

149. Young man. Femur 20 inches long. West. No relic. 

150. Old woman. West. A single molar tooth remaining in the lower jaw. 
Near the right hand an amber bead ; on the left side a bone ring (PL XI. fig. 6), 
three spindle-whirls, one of glass (PL XI. fig. 10), another of ivory, and the third 
of terra cotta; a knife, and an iron pouch or purse-guard ; at the neck a number 
of amber beads. 

151. Old woman. West. Near the left wrist a circular fibula, with stamped 
circles ; on the left shoulder another fibula ; at the neck several beads, and a 
defaced Roman coin. 

152. Middle-aged woman. West. At the left hip the iron ring of a key and 
a knife ; at the waist a clasp ; at the shoulders a pair of cruciform fibulse (PL XI. 
fig. 9). 

n. n. The base of an urn, holding a few fragments of burnt bone. 

153. Old woman. West. No relic. 

154. Young man. West. A spear-head, and a knife at the right shoulder. 

155. Old man. West. Knife and spear-head. 

156. Yoimg woman. West. No reUc. 

157. Old woman. West. Grave 5 feet deep. The hands in the lap. No relic. 

158. A woman. West. On the right shoulder a cruciform fibula; at the 
right side a knife ; at the neck a single bead ; in the lap the remains of a comb. 

159. Child. West-south-west. No relic. 

160. Old woman. West. An iron buckle at the waist, and a knife and an iron 
pin on the breast. 

o. o. A plain urn with bones. 

161. Old man. The legs crossed. An umbo on the knee. Purse-guard, and 
knife on the breast. 

162. Young woman. West. Two dish-shaped fibulae of gilt metal on the 
shoulders. (PL XI. fig. 3). Knife and beads. 

p.p. A plain urn, with bones. 

163. Old woman. West. Two circular fibulaB with pierced centres on the 
shoulders. A knife, iron pin, and buckle. 
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q. q. A small urn. 

164. Old woman. South-west. Two cruciform fibulsBi 2^ inches long (Plate 
XI. fig. 9). Knife, and bronze pin. 

166. Old woman. West south-west. Two circidar fibulae If inch diameter 
on the shoulders. A knife, buckle, and bronze tweezers in lap. 

166. Middle-aged woman. South-west. ' Two circular fibulae on the shoulders, 
like the last, but smaller, being If inch diameter. A knife. 

167. Young woman. South-west. No relic. 

168. Young man. West. An umbo on tbe ankles ; a spear above the left 
shoulder ; and a knife in the lap. 

169. A girl. West. No relic. 
. 170. A girl. West. No relic. 

171. Old woman. West. Two circular fibulae on the shoulders. Several amber 
beads at the right arm. In the lap, a bunch of large iron keys. 

172. Old woman. West. A knife. An iron buckle at the waist. 

173. Old man. South-west. The legs crossed. In the lap a knife, and close 
to the ankle of the right leg a large ornamented urn, crushed to pieces by the 
superincumbent earth. 

174. Youth. West. Femur 16 inches long. Above the right shoulder, the heads 
of two spears. 

175. Young man. South-west. Above the right shoulder a spear. 

176. A middle-aged man. South-west. On the right side an iron pouch- 
guard ; at the right shoulder a spear. 

177. A middle-aged man. North-west. Pemur 19^ inches long. Grave 4 feet 
8 inches deep. An umbo on the right thigh ; knife on the breast. No spear. 

178. A child. South. No relic. 

179. Middle-aged man. An umbo by the side of the right thigh, reversed; at 
%the right shoulder a knife and the head of a spear. 

^ 180. A grave containing two skeletons ; the heads south-west. That on the 
north side with an umbo covering the right knee. In the lap a knife ; and at 
the right shoulder a spear. That on the south side, with a small spear at the 
right shoulder. This skeleton had its left arm within the right arm of the other. 

r. r. Plain urn, with bones. 

181. Child. West. No relic. 

182. Middle-aged man. Pemur 18| inches long. The left-hand in the lap ; 
the right-hand by the side. The knife on the breast. 

183. Child. South-west. No relic. -^ 



8 Further Besearches in an Anglo-Saxon Burial Ground at Long Wittenham. 

184. Old woman. West. No relic. 

185. Old woman. West. No relic. 

186. Old woman. West. Two circular fibulae of different kinds (Plate XI. 
figs. 4 and 6). 

8. 8. A small urn, with bones. 

187. Middle-aged woman. West. Two circular fibulsB. At the right-hand, 
two beads, one of glass, the other of amber. In the lap, a long bronze pin, a 
crystal bead, and a blue glass bead. 

188. Woman. North-west. No relic. 

1. 1. Large urn, with fragments of burnt bone, and the remains, apparently, 
of an ivory comb which had been subjected to the action of a strong fire. 



Deacriptum of Plate XL 

Fig. 1. Oval bronze fibula with settings for pastes; it appears to be of late Roman workman- 
ship, and resembles somewhat in type fibulae found at Wickham Brooke, Suffolk (Gent. Mag. 
vol. 58, p. 702), Swaffham, Norfolk (Norfolk Archaeology, vol. v. p. 354), and Kirkby Thore, 
Westmoreland (York volume of Archaeological Institute, PI. v. fig. 3). Grave 129. 

Fig. 2. Pierced bronze ornament somewhat Celtic in design, possibly Romano-British. Grave 
134. 

Fig. 3. Dish-shaped fibula of copper gilt; the ornaments are somewhat like legs of birds or 
other animals. Grave 162. 

Fig. 4. Bronze fibula composed of a thin plate of metal stamped, and representing a five pointed 
star which had originally been cemented to a slightly concave plate of the same metal. Grave 186. 

Fig. 5. Bronze dish-shaped fibula with a cruciform design; in each quarter there appears to be 
a rude face. Grave 186. 

Fig. 6. Oval ring, pronounced by Professor Owen to be formed fi-om the burr of a very large 
antler of a red-deer. The central portion has been cut away. A similar ring was found in 1829 
at Newnham, Northamptonshire, and is now in the possession of Sir Henry Dryden; another was 
found by Lord Braybrooke at Little Wilbraham (Saxon Obsequies, PI. xxiii. fig. 102) ; a third was 
found with other remains in an ancient well at Leicester. See Proceedings, 2d Series, vol. i. p. 
246. A fragment of a similar object was found at Stade on the Elbe. It is possible that such a 
ring may have been used to keep the flax on the distaff. Grave 150. 

Fig. 7. Bronze tweezers found in the urn 1 1. 

Fig. 8. Bronze fibula of plain form. (Jrave 164. 

Fig. 9. Bronze fibula of cruciform type with stamped triangular ornaments. Grave 152. 

Fig. 10. Bead formed of opaque white glass with transparent purple bands, which, owing to 
the shape of the bead, assume somewhat of a zigzag appearance ; it is conjectured to have been 
used as a spindle- whirl. Grave 150. 



